44           ENGLISH   VOYAGES   TO   THE   CARIBBEAN
This English fleet consists of 25 vessels. The flagship and vice-
admiral and four others are vessels of as much as 400 or 500 tons.
There are eight or ten of 150 to 200 tons. Six others are larger than
launches, but little larger than our coastwise frigates. The rest are
pinnaces.
I was aboard the flagship one day, invited by Mr. Francis Drake.
I think he asked me, intending that I should see his strength. He
showed me that ship in great detail. She carried six culverins at the
bow and four in the poop, 30 pieces on the sides, and places and
gunports for more. All these pieces were heavy guns. Similarly,
there were many fireworks aboard the said flagship, and extra
harquebuses. In addition, the vessel itself is very strong and there
are many men on board. He told me that ordinarily she carried as
many as 600 men. This, as far as concerns the ships.
I have carefully observed the number of men in the town and on
board, and it seems to me that they are as many as 2500, although
some of the English who speak Spanish, with whom I have con-
versed frequently, say that they are over 3000. Nevertheless, they
are not more in number than I have stated, rather, fewer.
Captain Francis says openly that he intends to take that city of
Panama and a man who has been there says that aboard the flagship
and the other vessels he has pinnaces already made, of light draught,
in which to go up the Chagre. These can even be transported in
sections to the Pacific Ocean. They are made in fitted sections so
that they can be taken apart and carried in pieces from Cruces to
that city. This I have not seen and so do not affirm it. I only
heard it, but of the rest nobody can give as accurate an account
as I, because I have been in the city many times and aboard the
ships.
Captain Francis Drake lies in the port of Cartagena at his ease.
He has removed the masts and sails from some of his vessels. The
flagship and vice-admiral and some others are being careened, and
they are making certain repairs.
He says that he knows that Nombre de Dios is warned and that
(p. 3) the bullion and valuables will have been removed. Therefore
he prefers to remain settled at Cartagena, from here with his
armada to damage the fleets and coastwise trade and commerce.
He says that he is not worrying about the armada of galleons which
His Majesty is despatching; on the contrary, he intends to await it.
However, it is understood that he says this in hopes that, alarmed
by his continuance, they may give him more money for the city, and
that he has not the slightest intention of settling here, but will pro-